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if, with Professor Tyndall, one should go to the length of seeing in 
'matter' the "promise and potency of every form and quality of 
life," the implication would not be that 'life' was different from 
what we had supposed, but rather that 'matter' was vastly more 
than we had supposed. For after all, 'matter,' not 'life,' is the 
inference. 

As will be seen, the book treats of a most difficult subject, where 
the latest utterances of science, philosophy, and even theology, are 
involved. If the treatment is somewhat popular, one has no right to 
assume that the author intended it to be otherwise. While we 
cannot but consider the author's presuppositions and method as 
somewhat unfortunate, and the results as correspondingly doubtful, 
our last word must be one of respect for the candor and generosity 
of a man who can discuss a question which so immediately concerns 
his most cherished ethical and religious views without any trace of 
bitterness or conscious evasion of difficulties. 

Ernest Albee. 

The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English with Analy- 
ses and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, etc. In five volumes. Third edition, revised and cor- 
rected throughout, with marginal analyses and other additions, 
and an index of subjects and proper names. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review of April, 1848, in lamenting the 
lack of a good English translation of Plato's Dialogues, says : " The 
scholarship of our age ought to be able to raise up an English 
Schleiermacher or an English Cousin." It was just a little less than 
a quarter of a century after that time that Jowett, in bringing out the 
first edition of his translation, supplied in most brilliant fashion the 
lack pointed out by the Edinburgh Reviewer and in him England 
produced a greater interpreter and translator of the divine Idealist 
of Greece than was either the German or the French scholar. The 
same Reviewer goes on to say further : " A translator of Plato ought 
to be not merely competently skilled in Greek, but, still rarer quali- 
fication ! — to be a great master of English" — two qualifications 
that are united in Jowett in a degree, as far as we know, unparalled. 
By his translation Jowett has raised Plato to the rank of an English 
classic. But these are not the only qualifications which the translator 
brought to his work. Equally important is his philosophical acumen, 
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temperate judgment, wealth of sympathy for the Platonic manner, 
broad learning essential to the wide range of subjects handled in the 
Introductions, and absolute fairness and candor in the treatment of 
those unsettled problems where most great scholars have dogmatized 
and when no dogmatism is admissible. He is reticent about the 
chronological order of the dialogues and shrinks from any hard and 
fast theory of a preconceived order in their composition, such as 
Schleiermacher's, and though he is ready to admit in the totality of 
the dialogues "both unity, and also growth and development," he says, 
"we must not intrude upon him [Plato] either a system or a technical 
language." In this respect he seems to favor the now prevailingly 
accepted theory of Hermann, the historical or evolutional theory, 
which provides the only natural and adequate solution for the many 
inconsistencies that are scattered up and down the pages of Plato 
and, without some such hypothesis, in spite of Emerson's belief that 
a foolish consistency is "the hobgoblin of little minds," make for the 
reader no end of trouble. The dialogues simply represent the 
development of Plato's self, and in this essentially Hermannic view 
Jowett seems to acquiesce when he says (V, ccxxxvi) : " The progress 
of his writings is also the history of his life ; we have no other 
authentic life of him." 

Further, the handling of a subject in the form of dialogue, provided 
the dialogue observes the law of natural conversation, precludes 
anything like fixed plan or procedure ; for much the same freedom 
that characterizes conversation should characterize the dialogue and 
this constitutes one of the elements of art in it. Jowett fully recog- 
nizes this (cf. Introd. to Phaidros, pp. 393, 403) and so does no 
violence to the composition by forcing it into a mould of system and 
orderliness into which it will in no manner fit. Instead of setting up 
any extreme hypothesis which may in a way be brilliant, but probably 
wide of the truth, he advocates in his introductions always the side 
of moderation, where truth is more apt to be found, and avoids 
lengthy disquisitions on those subtleties and vagaries out of which 
one only gets straw for the thrashing. 

In reference to the Platonic canon, Jowett maintains the same 
position as in his first edition, only he deviates somewhat from the 
order of that edition, notably in placing the Kratylos, Gorgias, and 
Phaidros much earlier ; further, he adds a second appendix, in which 
he includes Alkibiades II and Eryxias, the translation of which 
comes from Mr. Knight. He thus incorporates in his canon twenty- 
five of the dialogues and places in a sort of Apocrypha five others, 
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thus regarding as " undoubtedly genuine " nineteen-twentieths of all 
the writings ascribed to Plato. He excludes all the epistles. The 
grounds for regarding them as spurious are so strong and well known 
that a defense of himself for excluding them was hardly necessary. 
For this variance with the canon of Grote, and at the wish of Grote's 
editor, Professor Bain, Jowett gives a brief and in the main conclu- 
sive resume of the arguments against the genuineness of the epistles 
(Preface, p. xxvi), though the argument against the seventh, which 
is usually regarded as Plato's apologia pro vita sua, will not, as it is 
stated, appear very convincing. Another point in which he is at 
variance with Grote concerns the much troubled question of the 
Sophists. Jowett treats the question at some length and with great 
fairness in his Introduction to the Sophistes, and takes the same 
view of the exponents of this Aufklarungsperiode as Ueberweg- 
Heinze and Zeller. The author shows that the bad sense of the 
term ' Sophist ' was not a creation of Plato, but from the manner of 
its employment in the dialogues, it must have been current before 
him ; that it is not improbable that Plato's writings served to em- 
phasize the bad sense and add to the ill-reports of these somewhat 
maligned teachers, thereby doing for the Sophists "the same kind of 
disservice with posterity which Pascal did to the Jesuits." But 
for the original bad odor of the term Plato is not responsible, and 
the traditional opprobrium attaching to the name is not without his- 
torical foundation. 

In his Introduction to the Protagoras, I doubt if the aim of the 
dialogue is fairly stated (I, 123) by calling it the unity of virtue. 
In the same paragraph the real aim of the dialogue is more accurately 
called the " identity of virtue and knowledge." The unity of virtue 
may be involved in the theory that all virtue is knowledge, but the 
aim is not so much to prove that virtue is a unity as to set forth its 
character as knowledge. The question whether Plato derived the 
legend of Atlantis from an Egyptian source (IV, pp. 429 seq.), 
is one which to Jowett can hardly be taken au skrieux ; the authority 
of Proklos he rejects as quite inadequate, and, turning to internal 
evidence, he finds that it is much more probable that Plato invented 
the story than that he derived it from Egypt. Grote's view that 
"it is not improbable that Solon did leave an unfinished poem," he 
regards as entirely foundationless. But in saying that there is not a 
"tittle of evidence " for this Jowett seems rather extreme, a statement 
one can rarely make of anything found in the whole of these 
elaborate introductions. Is there not an a priori probability, with 
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Grote, that some such allusion was contained in the poems of Solon ? 
It does not appear likely that Plato would have fabricated, after 
fashion of the modern novel, a historical basis for his legend in 
order to lend it greater credibility or interest. The fact that Plato 
broke off early in the narrative, furnishes, as far as I can see, no 
manner of proof against Grote' s view. M. Martin on the other 
hand takes, it is true, an extremely credulous attitude toward the 
entire legend ; but Grote, who, with Socher, regards the legend as a 
creation of Plato's imagination, holds with plausibility to a depen- 
dence on some Solonic allusion or cue. In this third, and probably 
definitive edition of the dialogues, Jowett has added several new 
essays, and alterations have been introduced affecting analyses, in- 
troductions, and text ; the headings to the pages and marginal analysis 
of the text have added greatly to its convenience ; in fact everything 
seems to have been done to make the reading of the dialogues com- 
fortable alike for the literary dilettante and the serious student of 
Plato's philosophy. It would be difficult to find a parallel to this 
union of exquisite scholarship with the best in the book-maker's 
art. The new essays which have been added concern 'Language,' 
'The Decline of Greek Literature,' 'The Ideas of Plato and Modern 
Philosophy,' 'The Myths of Plato,' 'The Relation of the Republic, 
Statesman, and Laws,' 'The Legend of Atlantis,' 'Psychology,' and 
' Comparison of the Laws of Plato with Spartan and Athenian Laws 
and Institutions.' Of these the least attractive is the one on 'the 
Decline of Greek Literature,' which is very scant, containing a good 
but slight characterization of the dreary waste of Alexandrine liter- 
ature, preached from the text of Plato's satire on Rhetoric in the 
Phaidros. But when Jowett turns from this to the views of those 
melancholic soothsayers who lift up their voices and prophesy that 
for English letters an age of " sciolism and scholasticism " is immi- 
nent, he is not so happy. He gives his reasons against such deca- 
dence, but in doing so, he hardly sustains the high philosophical or 
literary character of the other introductions, and true as his obser- 
vations are, they are such as any normal eye might see without effort. 
In the matter of the translation itself there are, of course, different 
opinions as to what constitutes a good rendering into English, and, 
unfortunately, these opinions are prevailingly determined by associa- 
tions of the class-room and grammatical study. The misemployed 
idea of 'literalism,' and the school-master's insistence on 'con- 
struing,' furnish perverted norms of an English translation. Jowett 
has elucidated in the preface to this edition his canons of trans- 
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lation, which appear to me to be the true laws for guidance in this 
art. Munro's Lucretius is one of the most notable examples of the 
successful employment of the ' literal ' theory in translations. But 
' literal ' is used in but half its proper sense if it is applied only 
to words and the exact turning of particles and phrases into literal 
English equivalents. If 'literal' is used in the sense of 'exact,' then 
we must transfer meaning, spirit, art, color, and those less tangible 
elements of style into their English equivalents, and this constitutes 
a much higher standard for the translator and requires an immeasur- 
ably greater skill than the grammarian's poor law of 'word for word.' 
Jowett aims at clearness, grace, the transfer of Plato's artistic Greek 
into a corresponding artistic English, an English that is not artificial, 
but as natural to the genius of our language as Plato's utterances 
were to that of Athens, and he has succeeded beyond the success of 
any translator with whose work we are acquainted. He has given 
us neither an English exotic, as is Munro's Lucretius in style, nor 
has he brought into the world halting and crippled monsters, such as 
those with which our ' construers ' perversely continue to fill and 
defile the market-place. What could be more delightful than the 
spirited translation of a passage in the Theaitetos (IV, 204): 
"Once more, then, Theaetetus, I repeat my old question, 'What is 
knowledge ? ' — and do not say that you cannot tell ; but quit yourself 
like a man, and by the help of God you will be able to tell," or the 
skilful touch in Sokrates's encouragement to the young dialectician 
(IV, 205): "Capital! excellent! spoken like an oracle, my boy!" 
or again (IV, 221): "Like a good-for-nothing cock, without having 
won the victory, we walk away from the argument and crow." I cite 
two or three further passages illustrative of the happy manner in 
which the translation has been made, and if they are compared with 
the original it will be readily seen that the translator is equally 
fortunate in exactitude and stylistic finish: "Thus great are the 
heavenly blessings which the friendship of a lover will confer upon 
you, my youth. Whereas the attachment of the non-lover, which 
is alloyed with a worldly prudence and has worldly and niggardly 
ways of doling out benefits, will breed in your soul those vulgar 
qualities which the populace applaud, will send you bowling round 
the earth during the period of nine thousand years, and leave you 
a fool in the world below" (I, 463); "Sees them only 'through 
a glass darkly'" (II, 245); iiro^ivuiv 8« t&v aXXwv Tavrrj, "And the 
remainder to match " (I, 445) ; 6 8' av <tko\i6s, ttoAvs, eiKrj <rviAire.<l>epo- 
ixivoi, "The other is a crooked lumbering animal put together any- 
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how" (I, 460); "And the argument implies that there are combina- 
tions of pleasure and pain in lamentations, and in tragedy and 
comedy, not only on the stage, but on the greater stage of human 
life" (IV, 624). In this way numberless citations might be made 
exhibiting the consummate skill of a great master in translation, 
a skill, however, which no one will understand, who has not many 
times tried to convert Plato into English prose. 

A few slight lapses of the printer may be noted here : Mantineia, 
Mantinea (I, 521, 532, 537, 572); mos [t] (III, 89); Io for Ion 
(I, 126, cf. 493) ; and 8 into [|] (I, 286). The translation of both 
Oeois and 6e.<S (I, 483) as God may be questionable, and in Symp., 
208 B, a6a.va.T0v is translated instead of the preferable aZvvarov ; in 
Symp., 208 D, no distinction is made in the verbs airoOavuv, etc. 

From the very fact that the work before us is in the main not 
constructive, but an interpretation of the construction and specula- 
tion of another, it is very apt to be underestimated, and so the 
immense skill and scholarship employed on the work will hardly 
ever be fully understood or receive their just meed of praise. The 
preparation of these masterpieces in analysis, introduction, and 
translation, will remain one of the greatest results of the cultivation 
of the humanities in England. Plato has probably never had an 
interpreter so acute and sympathetic; these five tall volumes show 
nowhere any lapse of love's labor ; the work from Charmides to the 
Laws is all on the same high plane, and when the translator comes 
to the end of his task, his words before laying aside the final intro- 
duction to the laws are full of exquisite feeling : "We have followed 
him during his forty or fifty years of authorship, from the beginning 
when he first attempted to depict the teaching of Socrates in a 
dramatic form, down to the time at which the character of Socrates 
had disappeared, and we have the latest reflections of Plato's own 
mind upon Hellas and upon philosophy. . . . We have endeavored 
to see him as he truly was, a great original genius struggling with 
unequal conditions of knowledge, not prepared with a system nor 
evolving in a series of dialogues ideas which he had long conceived, 
but contradictory, enquiring as he goes along, following the argu- 
ment, first from one point of view, and then from another, and 
therefore arriving at opposite conclusions, hovering around the light, 
and sometimes dazzled with excess of light, but always moving in 
the same element of ideal truth . . . And so, having brought into 
the world 'noble children' (Phaedr., 261 A), he rests from the labors 
of authorship. More than two thousand two hundred years have 
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passed away since he returned to the place of Apollo and the Muses. 
Yet the echo of his words continues to be heard among men, 
because of all philosophers he has the most melodious voice. He is 
the inspired prophet or teacher who can never die, the only one in 
whom the outward form adequately represents the fair soul within ; 
in whom the thoughts of all who went before him are reflected, and 
of all who came after him are partly anticipated . . . We may see 
him with the eye of the mind in the groves of the academy, or on 
the banks of the Ilissus, or in the streets of Athens, alone or 
walking with Sokrates, full of those thoughts which have since 
become the common possession of mankind . . . So, ' partly 
trifling, but with a certain degree of seriousness' (Symp., 197 E), we 
linger around the memory of a world which has passed away 
(Phaedr., 250 C)." We congratulate the revered master of Balliol on 
the completion of his third edition of the Dialogues of Plato and its 
presentation to the English-speaking world, and beg to bring to him 
our small tribute of thanks for the monumental interpretation, hardly 
less immortal than the works interpreted. Wm Hammond. 

John Locke und die Schide von Cambridge . Von Dr. Georg 
v. Hertling, Munchen und St. Louis, Mo. Herder'sche Ver- 
lagshandlung, 1893. — pp. xi. 319. 

There is a rising consciousness among continental thinkers that 
Locke is of central importance in the history of modern philosophy ; 
there is a growing disposition to attach more weight to the intel- 
lectual elements of his system. As Aristotle by the Scholastics, so 
Locke by the Illuminati, was not fully understood. The growing 
significance of Epistemology has dragged the fourth book of Locke's 
Essay into notice, and the supposed problem, as regards Locke, is 
to explain his intellectualism or to harmonize the second and fourth 
books of his Human Understanding. Dr. von Hertling seems to 
conceive the problem as equivalent to settling accounts between 
extreme intellectualism and extreme sensationalism. This appears 
to me to state the problem, not only against Locke, but against 
philosophy itself, and to repeat the dogmatic blunder of Descartes 
as touching the metaphysical problem. It is perfectly clear that the 
dualistic problem, as handed on by Descartes, is from its form of 
statement incapable of an answer ; and it is equally clear that the 
above a priori conception of the psychological problem precludes 
the possibility of a solution. The spirit and method by which 



